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Fenn the affairs of India occupy the public atten- 
tion, and engage the mveſtigation of Parhamggt, I 
tate the liberty to publ. D the Following Di ifertation 1 
Oriental governments, which formed one of the Lecwy | : 
on HisToRY, delivered by Mr. LoGAN at Edin , 0 
the year 1780. The high appropation which they mb. 
from a learned and reſpectablè audience, Prompted me to 
tale them down in ſhort hand; and from my experience 
in that mode of” writing, I can venture to affirm, that 
the preſent copy of bis Lecture on Afia is neither inper- 
Jett nor inaccurate. At the ſame time, I reckon myſelf 
bound to make an apology to the Author for publiſhing his 
compoſitions without his knowledge or conſent, though fmi- 
N lar 
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6 ADVERTISEMENT. 


lar freedoms have been taken. Should it prompt him to put 
the laſt hand to his Lectures, and give them to the public, 
1 ſhall be induced to think, that I have performed a 
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1814 is 4 of eee of. 
tho thoſt remote antiquity, Here, according to 


desde e the parents of mankind went from 


the garden, of Eden, to people the earth. Heteß ag» 
cording 10 univerſal hiſtary, the human ſpecies firſt 

united in civiliſed ſociety, and oſtabliſhed a regular fotm 
af government. Laws and policy were inſtituted; agri - 
culture and manufactures were carried on, arts and 


ſcierices were cultivated, in · the earlieſt ages of the world. 


Gdvered with great eities, and trodden by numerous 


nations, Aſia» was the ſeat; of empire, of arts and 


of luxury, while Europe was one foreſt, under whoſe 
ſhadow, a few- tribes of wandering. ſavages: ate nn. 
ar followed wild: beaſts at the chace; 


The face of Eurage is evidentl modern | Phyſical 


8 revolutions 


| 1 Ji | 
revolutions ate marked in its figure, and recorded in its 
hiſtory. The univerſal traces and tradition of confla- 
grations and deluges ; the lava of yolcanos which covers 
the bottom of mountains the ſurrounding iſlands evi- 
dently torn from the neighbouring ſhores ; the gulphs 
and arms of the ocean, penetrating through the earth; 
the beds of ſea ſhells, and marine productions, ſcattered 
all over the continent ; are the proofs and remains of 
ſome dreadful diſaſter, that has been fatal to this diviſion 
of the world; io nn no tiene aks. | 

Accordingly, the inhabitants of Europe appear as a 
new people. We kan trace the'progreſs of keene 
empire, arts, ſciences, and improvements, following th 
coutſe of the ſun; and ſpreading them ſolves weſt over our 
hemiſphere. - The civiliſation of Reme and even of 
Greece is hut of a recent date, and the hiſtory of the 
European nations reaches to no diſtant period. But 
Aſia aſcends to a high antiquity; the Aſiatic nations 
loſe: themſelves in the abyſs of ages; the empires of 
Aſſyria, Babylon, Perſia, China, and Indoſtan, refer their 
duration to an æra ſo remote, and extend their annals 
over ſuch vaſt ſpaces of time, as aſtoniſhes the imagi- 
nation; and tranſcends our idea of numbe fs. 

The "phyſical ſituation of Aſia favours the-belief of 

its high antiquity. Superior in magnitude to Europe 
or Africa, it exceeds' them alſo in elevation. Eaſtern 
2881 105˙ 3 Taxtary 
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| Tartary. rifing like one vaſt mountain, or convex ele- 


vation on the ſide of the globe, forms the higheſt ground 
in the ancient continent; and from its declivities many 


rivers and mighty ſtreams deſcend in oppoſite directions 


to 'the cardinal points of the world. Surrounded by a 
chain of mountains which run from the weſtern ex- 
tremity of Natolia, and from the borders of the Black 


Sea, to the ocean which waſhes the coaſt of China and 
Tartary on the eaſt, the centre of Aſia, ſupported on 


this ſolid baſis, aſcends to an extraordinary elevation. 
In the interior of this immenſe territory, the earth burn- 
ing under the beams of the ſun, reſembles the aſhes of 
a furnace, and is the ſport of winds. Mines of »- = 
are level with the ſurface, No marbles, nor petrified 
ſhells, nor beds of foſſils, are found here. No remains 
of inundations, nor marks of the ſea having ever covered 
the land. The evidence of the barometer concurs to 
demonſtrate the altitude of this part of the globe. 

An air of antiquity, ſtability, duration, is imprinted 
on theſe elevated regions. The form of : Aſia, like its 
manners and cuſtoms, appears immutable. No pheno- 
mena mark, no hiſtory records thoſe violent. convulſions 
of nature, which, on the other ſides of this planet, have 


parted the globe into fragments, and, (weeping away 


the works and memorials of mankind, have made a revo- 
lation in time, and a ruin of the world. | 
B Reſervir / 


3 
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- the conlideration of its hi gh antiquity. to 
abu occhiion, a more important obje& preſents itſelf 
to view the ſotm of government, e cet charagiers 
manners, and ſpirit of the people. . 
One form of government hath prevailed. 3 in _Afia Gow 

Fu earlieſt records of hiſtory to the preſent. time. A 
deſpot, under the name of the Great King, or King of 
Kings, poſſeſſed ſupreme and unlimited power. His 
will is the law. The legiſlative, judicative, and exe- 
cutive powers ate veſted in his perſon: he is the active 
principle which exiſts in the centre of the machine, and 
gives life and motion to all its parts: power and au- 
thority are delegated from him: the viceroys and \go- 
vernors of provinces are of his nomination: judges who 
adminiſter juſtice are of his appointment. His miniſter 
is the ſlave of his caprice or his pleaſures. There is no 
check to a power which Iv; not only ee but 46- 
rag ak RON: 

The principle of deſpotic governments is 3 The 
power of the father over his children in carly times, 
has ſtill continued in the Eaſt. Accordingly education 


inſpires terror, and ſuppreſſes every ſentiment of am- 
bition. A perpetual military power ſurrounding the 
palace; the baton, the whip, and the bowſtring, the 
great engines of command; ſummary and dreadful pu- 
niſhments; the frequent ſhedding of blood ; contribute 

5 | * 


L141 | 
to increaſe this fear and abaſement. A faying of Ruf- 
tan, miniſter to a monarch of Afia, gives a ſtriking pic- 
ture of arbitrary power, That he never left the preſence 
of the deſpot, but he was ready to feel Wir his hand 
whether his head was left on his ſhoulders,” 
| To raiſe the ideas of their authority, and draw- greater | 
reverence from the people, the forereigns of Aſia 
retire from public view. Shut u in the palack, 
inaceeſſible, inviſible, they aſſume the rank, the title, 
and the honours of the Divinity. Worſbip as well as 
obedience is paid to the Lord of the Eaſt, Immediate 
acceſs to his perſon is prohibited. The courtiers prof- 
rate theinſelves' before him and fall on the duſt at bis 

feet. No perſon i is permitted to look in his face or to 
ſmile in his preſence. - Xenophon informs us, that Cyrus 
the younger put two Perſians to death, becauſe they 

ſumed to pull their hands out of their fleeves'in his 

ght. Prom this idea of his divinity, the will of the 
deſpot is held immutable, and his edicts cannot be re- 
voked. When an eaſtern monarch had paſſed a decree, 
allowing the enemies of the Jews to exterminate that 
people, he had no other method of aboliſhing that law, 
but by paſſing another decree, authorizing the Jes to 
maſſacre their enemies. 

A people prepared by nature. Os lende ſubmit | 
"_ to the yoke, Sovereign and ſlave compoſe the 
B 2 only 
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only dittinction of ranks in the Eaſt. An hereditaty 
race of nobles ariſing as a barrier between prince and 
people has always been unknown #®. The inferior 
ranks, born and bred in llavery, have no idea of ano- 
ther condition. Public ſpirit, liberty, independence, 
the rights of mankind, are names that have never been 
pronounced in the regions of Aſia. . A profound ſilencę 
in affairs of government is obſerved oyer all, The eyes 
and ears of the King, as his officers are called, run 
over the earth, and the people preſume not to curſe 
him even in their heart, ' left a bird in the air ſhould 
carry the voice, and that which hath wings ſhould tell 
the matter.” From fear and habit, not loyalty and af- 
fection, this paſſive obedience flows. The diſtance and 
inviſibility affected by the ſovereigns of Aſia, procure 
reverence for the royal dignity, not reſpect to the royal 
perſon. The attention of the ſubjects is fixed to the 
throne, nat to the king. Monarchs may be dethroned 
or murdered one after another, they are ſenſible of no 
difference, They are till governed hy a power which 
is inviſible. Without a. ſenſe of Joyalty or liberty, 
without national ſpirit or even, national feeling, a people 
created flayes, bend to every yoke, and paſs from hand 


»The author did not mean to deny that there were noble families in the 
Faſt, but that their privileges wanne were very different from * of 
| Europe. | #9; | 
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0 hand, with as little reluctance or murmuring as the 
cattle of the field. A revolution in government, an 
event which in Europe ſhakes a kingdom to its centre, 
is no more in Aſia than the change of a name. An hif- 
torian of Indoſtan ſtrongly marks this ſpirit of the Eaſt. 
A peaſant, at the end of many months, is informed af 
a revolution at Delhi. He ſtops not his oxen nor con- 
verts the ploughſhare into a ſword. He whiſtles un- 
concerned along his field, and enquires not perhaps the 
name of the new prince.“ What is it to a flave, how 
often he changes his maſter ? 42 5 
In ſuch a government, the human race appear a hs 
preſſed and degraded ſpecies. The natural rights of 
men are never recognized; the ſupreme authority of 
the laws never eſtabliſhed ; the nod of the monarch diſ- 
poſes of fortune and life; human blood flows on the 
pavement of the palace, and ſends. no ery to the heavens z 
the word mankind 1s without a meaning: the power 
'of the prince 1s every thing, the. rights of the: pools 
nothing, 

Such is the defeription of the Oriental empires, given 
us by the ancient kiftorinns of Greece. And were the 
portrait only taken from them, we might naturally ex- 
pet ſome exaggeration of features, from a people who 
had imbibed to an enthuſiaſtic degree the love of liberty 
nd an averſion to tyrants. But the accounts tranſ- 


hooked 2 mitted 
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mitted to us by the biſtorians of the Eaſt themnſelves, 
and the preſent ſtate of the empires in Aſia, ſufficiently 
. thew, that the colouting is from nature, and the pic- 
ure 4 juſt repreſentation of the original. There are 
compenſations however in every condition of men. Deſ- 
potic government is not ſo dreadful in its nature, nor 
fatal in its effects, as men born in a free country ate apt 
to imagine; The ferocity of a northern deſpot, if not 
mitigated by the contagion of monarchical manners, would 
make the yoke of ſervitude grievous and galling. But 
in ſouthern climates, the ſame gentleneſs which in- 
clines the people to obey, diſpoſes the monarch, except 
when tbe throne is ſhaken, to moderation and lenity in 
command. His deciſions, though ſummary, ate gene- 
rally impartial; as he has nothing to fear from his ene- 
mies, and nothing to hope from his friends. His own 
intereſt coincides with the happineſs of his people. 
Eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ſupply the place of written regu- 
lations : though no code of laws guards the rights of 
the ſubjects, the great law of nature, the feelings of 
mankind with regard to right and wrong, check the 
career of depotiſm, and ſay to the ſovereign, ** Hithert6 
{halt thou go but no farther.” Wanton afts of in- 
juſtice or cruelty deſtroy that opinion, which, in every 
farm of government, is the great ſupport of authority; 
and the ſword which is 1 dyed in innocent 
5, 9 7 | deen, 
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blood, is drawn againſt the great community of the 
world, and returns with e againſt 1 the band by 
which it is wielded. # - 

The fame form of government appears 1 8 r 7 de- 
partment of the ſtate. Power is communicated entire to 
the perſon with whom it is entruſted. The vizier, the 
viceroy, the governor, the magiſtrate, are veſted with 
deſpotic power, and-exerciſe an uncontrolled authority. 
The idea of paſlive obedience prevails over all the realm 
the political machine, howeyer diverſified, i is moved! in n all 
its parts by arbitrary ſway, __ _ 

Private life proceeds on the ſame maxims wich oaks 
lic government; deſpotic power and domeſtic ſlavery al- 
ways walk hand in hand. The father of a family is a 
deipot; and a buſband is the maſter of ſlaves. The Lord 
cf the Eaſt has power of life and death over his houſe- 

hold. If the cry of death is heard from the 'haram at 
night, or a murdered corple is expoſed in the ſtreet, no 
inquiſition-is made for human blood ; the laws give. no 
redreſs ; no appeal to juſtice iſſues from the haram. The 
ſeraglio and the empire are alike under the. dominion 
af fear; tyranny pervades every vein of the ſtate ; and 
flavery becomes blended with human pature, This uni- 
verſal prevalence has rendered deſpotiſm ſo familiar to 
the ſubjects, that they cannot even conceive the idea of 
apother form of government, 


4 mo- 


[ i6 ] f 
wh monafrh without glory, the great without am- 
bition, a people without ſpirit, compoſe the empires of 
the Eaſt. The manly exertions being checked, and 
the objects of diſtinction withdrawn, pomp, pleaſure, 
luxury, effeminacy, become the univerſal purſuit. The 
influence of the climate favours the indulgence of theſe 
defires; and a ſenſe of their precarious fituation urges 
to enjoy the preſent moment. Hence voluptuvuſneſs 


is the paſſion of Aſia. The garden and the haram be- 


come the favourite ſcenes ; and form their idea of a fu⸗ 
ture paradiſe. Honour conſiſts in what men are moſt 
ſolicitous to ſecure, Without the chaſtity of his wives, 
the Aſiatic cannot live: accordingly the point of ho- 


nour has always been placed here. Hence the ſeraglio 


and the haram; the ſeparate apartments to ſhut up the 
Fair from public intercourfe ; and the cruel invention of 
eunuchs to guard the honour of women, Such has al- 
ways been the ſtate of the Eaſt. Life riſes no higher than 
animal enjoyment, and ſenſual pleaſure is looked upon as 
ſupreme felicity. One emperor of Aſia propoſing a re- 


ward to him who ſhould invent a new pleaſure; another 


ſending an embaſſy to Europe, to procure incentives to 


voluptuouſneſs z are no more out of the line of charac- 


ter, than it would be for a monarch of Europe to equip 


a fleet on a voyage of commerce and diſcovery, | 


Ei be arts of Aſia partake the ſpirit of deſpotiſm. An 5 
unwieldy 
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unwieldy and dete bd magnificence prevails in every 
thing. Greatneſs without beauty; ornament without 
art; luxury without refinement; genius without taſte, 
characteriſe the ſpirit of the Eaſt: Their buildings aſto» 
niſh by their grandeur, but pleaſe not by their ſymmetry 
and order; in painting, they diſplay a glitter of glo- 
ing colours without ſoftening or ſhade; in poetry, they 
preſent the gigantic inſtead of the natural, and the ex, 
travagant for the ſublime. A profuſion of gold and 
jewels in their dreſs and furniture, diſplay in a more 
ſtriking manner their want of elegant forms, The ma- 
nufactures of luxury have been carried on among them 
from the moſt remote antiquity, but they derive their 
chief value from the materials of which they are com- 
poſed. Veſts of immenſe expence; vaſes of gold for 
common uſe; coverings of a table valued; at millions; 
theſe they ſhew to the amazed ſpectator. But who ever 
heard of elegance or grace diſplayed in their productions; 
who ever admired their pictures or their ſtatues ? 
Aſia hath. been the ſeat of revolutions both in ancient 
and in modern times. At thirteen different periods it 
hath been overrun and ſubdued by the nations of the 
Weſt or of the North. Covered with the remains of an- 
tiquity and the ruins of empire, it preſents a diyerſified 
table of hiſtory. Still, however, amidſt all its changes, 
* nen features have been the lame, The 
10. C - conquerors 


of Greece grow an Afﬀlatic; and the ſon gf Jove n 


11 
eonquerors aſſume at ancc the manners of the oanquered 
people, and a revolution effects only a change in ihe 
reigning family. The wild Scythian was at once ei- 
viliſed, and a wandering horde adopted the manners of 
a refined nation. Even the Grecian virtue gave way te 
the luxury and voluptuouſneſs of the Eaſt. The diſe 
eiple of Ariſtotle relinquiſhed his philaſopby ; the hero 


the ſucceſſor of Sardanapalus, ? 
Whatever period of time we contem law, the bs 
empires preſent us with the ſame appearance; the mo- 
dern hiſtory is a repetition of the ancient; and from age 
to age Immutability appears the characteriſtic of Aſia. As 
this appearance is uniform, the cauſes cannot be acci» 
dental, but fixed and permanent. | 
We may obſerve, that men ſopneſt unite in ae 
ſociety, and form regular governments in the fineſt and 
moſt fertile climates. The fruits of the earth, with dif- 
ficulty tranſported to the barren regions of the North, 
are natives of the warmer countries, and nature produces 
them in ſuch profuſion, as favours the multiplication of 
the human ſpecies. Man is formed to be an inhabitant 
of the earth. Attachment to the ſoil, amar patriæ, is as 
original and native as any paſſion of his frame. A fa- 


vourable fituation invites to ſettlement; and turns a 


mg tribe into a _ ag Nothing but 
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| alia; the bleakneſs of the climate, the i of 
the earth, and want of the means of ſubſiſtence, cons 
pet mankind to ſubmit to the wandering ſtate, ant roam 
from diſtri to diſtrict. In every fertile region of the 
earth we find cities and nations. When a tribe of 
hunters aſſert their right to the territory which they oc 
cupy, by the ſword ; when the Scythians replied to the 
Perſian king, that · they would ſtand in defence of 
their native ſoil when they came to the graves of their 
anceſtors ;*” — when a rude American tribe, urged to 
forſake their territory, anſwered, We were born in 
this ſoil; here our fathers reſt in the tomb; can we 
call to the bones of our: fathers, and bid them arife 
and follow us into a foreign land ? - they manifeſtly 
prove, that a diſpoſition to ſettle, and the love of country, 
are among the original paſſions of human nature, The 
inhabitants of the Deſert Arabia roam from region to 
region in tents; in Arabia the Bleft they live in cities, 
Whenever the wandering Tartars make a conqueſt, they 
immediately ſettle in the. country they have ſubdued. 
Population and government held the ſame courſe in the 
New World as in the Old: while Chili and North Ame- 
rica were perambulated by hunting tribes, who lived in 
a a ſtate of wildneſs and freedom, the richer and more 
fertile regions of Mexico and Peru were PERO by 
init nations. „ 47 | 5-9 
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As our ſpecies firſt ſettled in ſociety in the happy te- 
gions of Afia, natural and neceſſary cauſes determine the 


form of government in which Om a ee . 


ſelves from age to age. t 

The phyſical form of Aſia n it . Jeſpotiimo 
Vaſt extended plains mark out the region of empires. 
The natural boundaries that divide a continent into ſe- 
parate portions, and fix the abode of neighbouring na- 
tions, are not found in this part of the world. The ridges 
of mountains, and arms of the ſea, part it into larger 
and more extenſive diviſions. Under the influence of 
the ſouthern ſun,” the ſnow ſeldom covers the mountains. 
The ſprings frequently run dry; and even the rivers loſe 
themſelves in the ſand or evaporate in the length of their 
courſe without reaching the ocean. Europe is divided 
by natural barriers into nations of moderate extent; a 
bond of union is eaſily formed; the principle of poli- 


tical life can pervade the whole ſociety, and the nation 


communicate its ſpirit to all its members. But among 
the inhabitants of an extenſive region, a bond of po- 
litical aſſociation becomes almoſt impoſſible. Scattered 
and dis joined multitudes can never avail themſelves of 
their own ſtrength. The mountains of Europe are the 
barriers of liberty; the _ of Alia form _ ſeat s 
deſpotiſm. r 


The extreme fertility of this continenr' $9 inoileſiſi} 


* 
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vourable to deſpotic government. The riches of na- 
ture are poured with a profuſe hand on the 1 ="h 
viſited by the riüng ſun. As in the extent of territory, 
ſo in the ſorenity of its air, che fertllity of its ſoil, and 
the abundance of Its fruits, Afia exceeds, the other 
quarters of the world. The care of nature has antici pated 
and. prevented the induſtry of man. There i is little oc 
caſion to fence againſt the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
where the rigour of winter is in a great meaſure un- 
known. The moſt powerful motives to labour are with- 
drawn, where vegetation is the effe& of the climate, and 
the earth almoſt ſpontaneouſly produces her fruits. The 
moſt fortunate countries are not the moſt favourable to 
the human genius. The active nature of man requires 
difficulties to ſurmount, and obſtacles to overcome. 
Neceſſity, by rouſing induſtry, is the parent of inven- 
tion and arts. The luxuriancy of the climate cheeks 
exertion ; and the great facility of ſubſiſtence invites 
to indolence and floth. The fame ſun alſo, which 
produces the fruits of the earth in vaſt abundance, ener- 
vates the people. The languor occaſioned by a hot eli- 
mate indiſpoſes for action and inclines to caſe, A ſtrong 
ſenſibility to pleaſure, and deſire of enjoyment, in a re- 
gion where nature ſupplying not only the neceſſaries 
but alſo the delicacies of life, preſents the materials of 
every ſpecies of luxury, and 9 the objects of 


a every 
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come equally relaxed and void: of vigour ; a faintnefs 
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every fenfual gratification, contributes ſtill farther to 


debilitate the human frame. Locked up in indolence, 
or emaſculated by pleaſure, the mind forgets its funr- 
tions, and loſes its ſpring ; the body and the foul be- 


ſpreads over all the faculties ; curioſity never awakey 
them to the love of arts that are ingenious and liberal; 
fentiment never determines them to purſuits that are 
honourable and manly ; liberty never fires them to en- 
terprizes which ſhine abroad to nations and to ages: 
man becomes a paſſive machine; indolence conſtitutes 
happineſs ; repoſe becomes enjoyment ; not one free 
{pirit has ever ariſen in the regions of Aſia; z no puniſh- 
ment is ſo ſevere as energy of mind; ſlavery is more 
ſupportable to a ſlave, than the vigour of ſoul which is 
requiſite to break the Joke of tyrants, and vindicate free= 
dom, _ | 

The form of government, in every country, arifes from 
the ſpirit and manners of the people, The cauſes which 
we have mentioned, concur to form the ſpirit of the 


Eaſt, Every, period of their exiſtence reſembles the de- 


cline of nations, which eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm. 
To theſe we may add, that the religion of Afia has 


always been the great ſupport of abſolute government. 
In our inquiry into the ſavage tate, we inveſtigated 
the natural forms of government, which are antecedent 


to 


Ya 


ta peſitive inſtitutions x. and traced the cauſes which _ | 
give ſome men in Oeiety the aſcendant over others. 5 


Theſe g referred to age, eloquence, valour, and te. 


ligiog. W hero age gives the title to govern, an arif 


tocracy will take place; eloquence is the great en ine 


of command in republics; valour gives the form tq 


monarchies ; religion eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm. 


, In Aſia, the altar has always been joined to the throne, | 
and a kind of theooracy . has taken place. A government 


founded on religion is always deſpotic ; the legiſlator 


18 regarded as the meſſenger of Heaven ; and he attaing- 


dominion over the mind, the moſt effeQual, Fat of 
ſavery that has ever been contrived. | 


All the American tribes, however. rude, ! have 2 tutes | 


lary god, who, they believe, directs all their movements 
and watches over their welfare. And it ſoon occurred to 
politicians, that intercourſe. with this Deity, woyld ſe· 


cure dominion aver the human, ſpecies. Hence they 


pretended to ſpeak. in his name, ta deliver his oracles, 
to. be his offspring, and inveſted with his power. An 


ignorant multitude wondered and believed. The deſ- 
potic governments. eſtahliſhed in the new world, were 


all of them founded on this principle... 
Among the Natches, ſituated. on the banks of the 
Miſi6pi, and in the ngighbourhoed of nations in the wild 


ſreedam of nature, a perfect, ee bad taken place, 
4 becauſe 
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La 


beak weir government was founded on ſuperſtition. 
Their great chief, who poſſeſſed ſupreme authority, was 
reputed a being of a ſuperior nature, and a brother of | 
the Sun, the ſole object of their worſhip. They ap- 
proached him with religious veneration, and honoured 
Pim as the repreſentative of the Deity. His will was a 
law, to which all ſubmitted with implicit obedience. 
The lives of his ſubjects were ſo abſolutely at his diſ- 
poſal, that if any one had incurred his diſpleaſure, he 
game with profound humility, and 295 him his 


head. 

The inhabitants of Bogotra, now a province of the new 
kingdom of Granada, the moſt numerous nation in the New 
World, next to the Mexicans and Peruvians, were governed 
in a ſimilar manner. The monarch never appeared in pub- 
lic without a nymerous retinue; he was carried in a ſort 
of palanquin, with much pomp; and harbingers went 
before him to ſweep the road and ſtrew it with flowers. 
He was ſo much an object of yeneration to his ſubje&s, 
that i none of them preſumed to look him directly i in the 
face, or ever apptoached him but with an averted coun- 
tenance, This government, a ſpecies of oriental rule, 
was fixed upon the ſame foundation. Reſpect for the 
monargh was inſpired by ſuperſtition, The heir apparent 
of the kipgdom was educated in the innermoſt receſſes 
of the n temple, under * diſcipline, 
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e 
and with ſuch peculiar rites, as tended: to. M1 his ſub- 
jets. with high ſentiments concerning the ſanctity of 
his character and his alliance to the Divinity. 
The empire of Peru preſents: us with a ſimilar ap- 
| genmne. Manco Capac, and his conſort Mama Qcolls, 
taking advantage of the propenſity of the Peruvians to 
ſuperſtition, and particularly of their veneration for the 
Sun, pretended to be children of that gloriops Juminary, 
and to deliver · their inſtryRions in his name and ay» 
thority. Accordingly the whole fyſtem of eivil policy 
was founded on religion, The Inca appeared as the 
favoucite and the friend of Heaven 3 his precepts were 
received nat merely as the injunctions of a ſuperiot, but 
as the mandates of the Deity. His race was held 40 be 
fagred ; and to preſerve it from pollution, by a mixture 
of inferior blood, the ſons of Manco Capac married 
their own ſiſters. Theſe children of he Sun were deemed 
to be under the protection of the Neity from whom they 
iſſued; and by him every order of the reigning. daes Mas 
I. to be dictated, 
| | Jn Mexico, ue it. vas Flifonead.: the priefibea 
was a ſeparate function, and religion a regular ſyſtem. 
Lit, ihat the gavernment held originally of the theo- 
aracy, appears from the oath which the emperors took 
at — coranation, -<* that.under their reign the ſhowers 
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the rivers ſhould not cauſe inundatioris ; that the fields | 
ſhould not ſuffer by drought ; nor the people periſh by | 
the malignant influence of an infected ſky.” 5 

la the warmer climates of the Old World, as well as is bt 
thoſe'of the New, the theocratic govertiment hath taken 
place. Brimba, the legillator of the Hindoos or Gentoos, 
both ih politics and religion, was inveſted with the ho- 
notits of divinity. The monarchs of Perſia were the objects 
df worſhip; and the Magi were choſen to fill the vacant 
throne. Oſitis and Bacchus, the conquerors of India, 

were reputed Divitities. | Alexander the Great, whoſe 
policy was equal to his ambition, in imitation of the 
Oriental monarchs, when he meditated the conqueſt of 
theBaſtetn'world, afſumed a divine original, and was re- 
cognized as the ſon of Jove. Mohammed, in modern 
times, erected tlie throne upon the altar; and the Califfs, 
his ſucceſſors, united the regal and pontifical office. 
Even the Xeriffs and Imans in Arabia, perform the 


functions of king and prieſt. The Grand Lama of Tar- 


tary, is a god as well as a king, and exhibits the moſt 


perfect remains of that an Iman which has bom elta- 


bliſhed over all the Eaſti 07 DOLAN f. 
But a povetniiane” timid e ele, neceſſarily 


eſtabliſhes the moſt / abſolute and unlimited autho- 
rity. Whenever the 'decrees' of the prince are con- 
ſidered as the commands of the Divinity, it is not 


only 
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only | rebellion but impiety to oppoſe his will. gu 
miſſion becomes a duty of religion, and di 


is reckoned an inſult to the Deity. The ſubjeck ne: 


» * 


only obeys, but trembles. The imagination ſtartles at 
terrors which are unknown; and power which is in- 


viſible is deemed omnipotent. Thus, the deſpotiſm of 


the Eaſt is founded on a ſolid baſis, and ſupported by 


* that machine, whoſe center of motion being in hea» 
ven, moves the earth at pleaſure.” 
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| When we have advanced to the æra of authentic 


hiſtory, the invaſion of Greece by Darius, we will 


mark the riſe, the progreſs, and the revolutions of the 
Oriental empires, previous to that period. After the fall 
of the Roman power, the annals of the Eaſt become. the 


moſt important part of univerſal hiſtor x. 
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